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MR. MORRIS GRAY 

President of the Museum 

AT a special meeting of the Trustees of the Museum, held October 30, Mr. Morris Gray was 
unanimously elected President of the Museum. To the formal notification of his election 
Mr. Gray made the following response : 

" I feel very much honored by this election and am very glad to accept the position. 
I think that I can assure the Trustees that at least I shall not fail in personal devotion to the 
welfare of the Museum. 

" To my mind the Museum faces a serious situation. The death of Mr. Lane may well 
be characterized as an irreparable loss. It comes, too, at a time of grave financial conditions, 
entailing presumably a large shrinkage in contributions to purchase works of art and to meet 
running expenses certain to be much larger with the opening presently of the new galleries. 

" Under all these circumstances, the Museum stands in exceptional need of the time and 
thought of the Trustees if it is to continue the wise development of its service to the public." 

Mr. Gray was elected a Trustee on January 16, 1902. Since January 21, 1904, he has been 
a member of the Finance Committee of the Board, and since January 19, 1 9 1 1 , a member of the 
Committee on the Museum, which is charged with the general supervision and control of all matters 
connected with the Museum. 



A Statuette of the Minoan Snake 
Goddess 

Gift of Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 

EXCAVATIONS carried on in the island of 
Crete during the last fifteen years have fur- 
nished the materials for an entirely new chapter in 
the history of the ancient world. We now know 
that throughout the third and second millennia 
before Christ Crete was the centre of a continuous 
and highly developed civilization, the existence of 
which had been barely suspected before. The 
course of its political history can only be guessed 
at from the ruins of its towns and palaces, from a 
few references in contemporary Egyptian records, 
and from vague traditions handed down to the 
Greeks of historic times. The Cretans were a 
sea-faring people, controlling the commerce of the 
/Egean ; they lived in unfortified towns and were 
able for the most part to develop the arts of peace 
undisturbed. The climax of their civilization, to be 
dated about 1500 B. G, is best illustrated by the 
great palace at Knossos and the rich finds made in 



it. From the name of its legendary king, Minos, 
the whole prehistoric age of Crete has been called 
" Minoan.'* Not long after 1 500 B. C. Knossos 
was destroyed and the centre of power shifted to 
Mycenae,Tiryns,and other strongholds on the Greek 
mainland, whose rulers, though in part at least of a 
different race, maintained a close connection with the 
older island civilization. The best of the works of 
art which have been found in the shaft graves at 
Mycenae and on other " Mycenaean " sites are 
clearly the products of Minoan artists. Finally, as 
a result of repeated inroads from the North, cul- 
minating in the series of events known as the 
Dorian Invasion, this civilization was entirely de- 
stroyed. Faint echoes of its past splendor are 
preserved in the Homeric poems, and it has been 
suggested that the tale of the lost Atlantis, told to 
Solon by Egyptian priests, referred to Minoan 
Crete. Its ruins, however, did not sink beneath 
the sea, but were merely covered by a few feet 
of earth and thus preserved for the archaeologist of 
the twentieth century. As a result we of the 
present day know far more about this prehistoric 
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Head of Minoan Snaf^e Goddess 
(Twice natural size) 

race, their personal appearance and dress, their 
mode of life and their art, than did the Greeks of 
the classic period, who were their successors and 
in part their descendants.* 

Minoan art has hitherto been represented in the 
Museum by a small collection of pottery, some 
seal-stones and a few gold ornaments, a necklace 
of blue glass pendants, and a remarkable series of 
vases in variegated marble and alabaster, breccia, 
and steatite. To these has now been added, as 
a gift from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, a work which, it 
is safe to say, would be accorded a place of honor 
even among the treasures of the Candia Museum 
or in the Mycenaean Room of the National Mu- 
seum at Athens. It is a statuette of the Minoan 
Snake Goddess, six and one-half inches in height, 
carved in ivory and richly decorated with gold. 

The body was made in two pieces, the joint 
running across the skirt between the first and second 
bands ; the arms also were carved separately and 
attached. The ivorv, though in a fairly sound 
condition, is badly split and warped, and the lower 
part of the dress on the right side is missing. This 
has been restored in wax, giving the figure stability 
and making it possible to replace the gold bands 
of the skirt. The left arm, with the band around 
it and the snake, is intact. A second band and 
the forepart of a second snake are preserved, 
together with a few small fragments of the left 
arm. This arm and the portion of the snake 
coiled around it have been restored, the former in 



* The recent discoveries in Crete have been admirably described in a 
little book bv C. H. and H. B. Hawes, entitled "Crete, the Forerunner 
of Greece." 



plaster, the latter in lead, plated with gold. The 
whole figure has been filled with a solution of 
paraffin to preserve it against further disintegration. 

The goddess stands proudly with her arms held 
out to the front and each hand vigorously grasping 
a gold snake which coils itself about the forearm. 
She is crowned with an elaborate tiara whose 
edge curves up in semi-circular form at the front, 
back, and sides, while a small, cylindrical piece 
rises in the centre. Each of the four semi-circular 
plaques is pierced near the top for the attachment 
of an ornament, and a drill-hole at the back shows 
that the headdress was encircled by a gold band. 
Above the forehead is a row of seven deeply 
drilled holes which, on the analogy of other ivory 
heads found at Knossos, held the ends of gold 
curls. A number of frescoes show that such loose 
tendrils floating about the forehead were a feature 
of the Minoan lady's coiffure. Behind, the hair 
falls in a mass of wavy locks upon the shoulders. 
The face is rather long, narrowing towards the 
firm chin ; drilled holes represent the pupils of the 
eyes. The whole expression is wonderfully keen and 
lifelike. She wears the characteristic Minojan dress, 
consisting of a tight-fitting jacket cut so low in front 
as to entirely expose the breasts, a full skirl with 
five plaited flounces, and an apron. The Minoan 
bodice resembled that worn by peasant women in 
many parts of Europe to-day, but differed in that 
it extended up to the neck behind and was fur- 
nished with short, tight-fitting sleeves. Three nails, 
which held in place the small vertical strip of gold 
in front, represented the fastenings of this bodice. 
One of these nails held also the ends of gold bands, 
now lost, which passed around the breasts and up to 
the sides of the neck, marking the edge of the jacket. 
(Compare the statuettes illustrated below.) The 
bands around the upper-arms are not armlets, but 
the embroidered hems of the sleeves. A hole at 
the base of the neck in front served to attach a 
necklace. The slender waist is confined by a 
broad, concave hoop of gold. Five gold bands 
which decorated the hems of the flounces of the 
skirt are fortunately preserved, but, owing to the 
splitting of the ivory, the three lower ones no 
longer reach completely around it. They increase 
gradually in width from top to bottom, and each 
has a different incised pattern. Three pairs of 
holes in front, between the girdle and the hem of 
the first flounce, give the outline of a narrow apron. 
The surface enclosed by these holes is smooth, 
whereas the flounce on either side shows minute 
horizontal folds. Though no traces of paint are 
preserved, it is likely that the apron had a different 
color from that of the skirt, and that the jacket was 
similarly distinguished from the adjoining flesh parts. 

The designation of this little figure as a " Snake 
Goddess " requires a word of explanation. In 
1903 Sir Arthur Evans discovered, let into the 
floor of a small inner room in the palace at Knossos, 
two large stone chests which, as was evident from 
the character of some of the objects found in them, 
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contained the treasures of a shrine. Chief among 
them were the remains of several statuettes of 
women holding snakes, executed with great skill in 
faience. With them were found votive robes and 
girdles, small reliefs of cows and goats with their 
young, also in faience, a cross of orthodox Greek 
shape in veined gray and white marble, and a 
series of small, steatite libation tables. Two of 
the statuettes, which were almost completely pre- 
served, are illustrated here. The larger one stands 
in the same attitude as the ivory figure, grasping 
in one hand the head, in the other the tail of a 
snake which coils around her, while two other 
snakes are knotted about her waist. Her costume 
is also similar except that the apron is double, 
reaching to the knee at the front and back, and 
that the headdress is of simpler design and much 
higher. The other wears a seven-flounced skirt 
and holds aloft a small, wriggling snake in each 
hand. The discoverer explains the larger figure 
as the great Cretan goddess in her chthonic aspect, 
the smaller figure and others, of which only frag- 
ments are preserved, as votaries. Other scholars 
prefer to call all such figures snake charmers, putting 
them on a par with the acrobats, male and female, 
who performed daring feats with wild bulls for the 
entertainment of Minoan lords and ladies. And 
the third example illustrated below — a bronze 
statuette in Berlin — seems to justify this interpre- 
tation. The figure stands in a momentary pose, 
her knees slightly bent, her right hand raised before 
her head, and her left reaching across to grasp the 
snake on her right shoulder. The heads of two 
other snakes appear on the top of her head, and 
their bodies are knotted together on her back. 
The two theories are not mutually exclusive ; but 



if some of these snake-charming ladies are human, 
they are perhaps best regarded as priestesses of the 
great goddess who is herself represented by the 
larger of the two faience statuettes. And our 
ivory figure, with her elaborate crown and stately 
pose, is more probably the central figure of the 
cult rather than one of her ministrants. 

But the subject represented by the statuette is 
of less interest to us than the art which fashioned 
it. Though the figure stands in the strictly frontal 
pose which is characteristic of all sculpture in the 
round prior to that of the Greeks in the fifth cen- 
tury, it is not stiff and rigid, but on the contrary 
full of life and energy. The shoulders are drawn 
back and the chin is held in, so that the outline of 
the back forms one sweeping curve from the top 
of the headdress to the waist. All the representa- 
tions of Minoan men and women which have 
come down to us show this same proud bearing ; 
it seems not to have been an artistic convention, 
but a faithful rendering of the actual appearance 
of this aristocratic people. Combined with the 
keen expression of the face and the set of the 
tense, muscular, yet shapely arm, it gives the figure 
an air of vivid reality which is quite indescribable. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to find a statuette of 
the Classical Greek period which could stand a 
comparison in this regard. 

Minoan and Mycenaean sites have yielded 
numerous examples of carving in ivory, mostly of 
a decorative character, such as sword-hilts and 
mirror-handles. Human figures and heads in relief 
are also not lacking. But the only works in the 
round, which can be compared with our statuette, 
are the well-known series of figurines found in 
Knossos in 1902, representing acrobats engaged 





Faience Statuettes from Knossos 



Bronze Statuette in Berlin 
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Ivory Acrobat from Knossos 

in the favorite sport of bull-grappling. The best 
preserved of these figures is illustrated here. He 
is to be thought of as leaping over the back of a 
charging bull. In the words of Dr. Evans, "the 
life, the freedom, the elan of these ivory figures is 
nothing short of marvellous and in some respects 
seems to overpass the limits of the sculptor's art. 
The graceful fling of the legs and arms, the back- 
ward bend of the head and body give a sense of 
untrammelled motion, to a certain extent attainable 
in painting or relief, but which it is hard to recon- 
cile with the fixity of position inherent in statuary 
in the round." The problem which the artist of 
the snake goddess set himself called for less daring 
treatment, but in imparting such vigorous life to the 
quietly standing little figure he has accomplished 
a feat which is hardly less marvellous, and which 
proves him to have belonged to the same school. 
The carving of details is at least equally delicate, 
though the statuette is on a smaller scale, and the 
rich court dress gave an opportunity for a much 
more lavish application of gold ornament. 

In contemplating such figures as these we regret 
that the Minoans have left us little or no sculpture 
on a large scale. This is to be explained less by 
the lack of a suitable material on the island than 
by the essential character of their art — its free- 
dom, movement, and exuberant life, which could 
not find expression in sculpture as practiced later 
by the Greeks. Even their frescoes, with some 
notable exceptions, such as the Cupbearer from 
Knossos, are for the most part on a small scale. 
And among their greatest triumphs are the minia- 
ture reliefs on the Vaphio cups and the steatite 
vases from Hagia Tnada. Rare and precious 



materials, beauty of form and color, refinement of 
technique attracted them rather than grandeur and 
bulk. This tendency was already strongly marked 
at the very beginning of the Bronze Age, as is 
shown by the series of stone vases in the Museum, 
which are dated about 2500 B. C. It is illustrated 
still better by our chryselephantine statuette carved 
a thousand years later in the period in which Minoan 
art reached its highest development. L D. C. 

Notes 

Mr. Hervey Edward Wetzel, Harvard, 
1911, has been appointed an Associate of the 
Department of Western Art, with the collections 
of Mohammedan Art as his especial province. 

The NOTICE in the last Bulletin of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. Arthur MacLean to a position at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art should have given 
his title as Curator of the Collections. 

The Photograph Collection in the Li- 
brary has gained much needed space by the inclu- 
sion of the corridor which formerly led to the 
Way Room. This has permitted the removal of 
the cases which stood out into the Photograph 
Room, and will provide for growth for some time 
to come. The rapidly growing file of magazine 
clippings is also located in the corridor, where it is 
convenient for the students to consult it. New 
book shelves hold a collection of the books from 
the Library which are most used in the catalogu- 
ing and study of the Photograph Collection. 

The Print Collector's Quarterly 

The Print Collector's Booklets 

The current number of the Quarterly (Volume 
IV, No. 4, December, 1914) contains the following 
articles : 

" The Drawings and Pastels of Nanteuil," by 
T. H. Thomas. 

" Some Recent Drawings by Mari Bauer," by 
M. T. H. Sadler. 

41 Concerning a Whistler Portrait : 4 Mr. Mann ' 
or 4 Mr. Davis ' ? " By Howard Mansfield. 

44 The Lithographs of Charles Hazelwood 
Shannon," by Georges Derry. 

After the current volume, the price of the 
Quarterly will be $2.00 per year, or fifty cents a 
single copy, postpaid. 

The Booklets consist of the following articles 
reprinted from the Quarterly: 

"The Men of 1830"; 44 The Art and Etchings 
of Jean Francois Millet"; "Charles Jacque " 
44 Charles Francis Daubigny, Painter and Etcher " 
44 Le Pere Corot," by Robert J. Wickenden 
44 Maxime Lalanne," by William Aspenwall Bradley. 

The Booklets are sold separately for twenty cents 
each, or the six in a case for $1 .00. 

Cheques should be made payable to Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, or 1 6 
East Fortieth Street, New York. 



